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HREE new illustrated © wal! 
charts for use with the Primer 
and First Reader, Second 
Reader, and Third Reader are 
new ready. These charts 
give, in sentences to be read 

by the children, desired reading attain- 
ments for these grades, 


A free copy of the proper chart is avail- 
able for each of your primary classrooms. 
A ‘etter ‘sent today will insure your 
receiving the charts you need without delay. 


If you do not now use THE PATHWAY TO 
READING, a note to our nearest office will 
bring complete information about the 
series and the helpful 
materials available. 
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Classroom 
Organization 
and 


Management 
By Frederick S. Breed 


This book, just published, deals with the 
extra-instructional problems of the class- 
room teacher. It provides a basis for in- 
creasing educational efficiency through 
sciéntific classroom management. For 
teachers, supervisors, and principals, it 
gives practical and helpful guidance. for 


meeting the problems of today. 


Price $2.00 postpaid 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office : Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dalias, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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| and Temple University 


Philadelphia and Temple University ideally com- 
bine professional study and interesting recrea- 
tion. Here, a summer at school becomes also a 
profitable vacational pursuit. Shrines and land- 
marks of rich historic interest dot the entire 
city, to say nothing of the city’s entertainment 
and recreational advantages. 
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Is THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL in 
Your School Library ? 


For Progressive Teachers and 
Administrators Everywhere 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of The National Federation of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers. Covers 
methods, materials, publications, re- 
search, textbooks in this field. 


Published eight times a year, October to May, 
inclusive. Subscription, $2.00 a year; single 
copies, 30 cents. Foreign countries (in- 
eluding Canada), $2.50 a year; 
single copies, 40 cents. 


Sample copy on request 


An Ideal Advertising Medium for Teachers’ 
Agencies, Periodicals, Publishers, Booksell- 
ers and Importers, Tourist Agencies, 
Steamship Companies, etc. 


Estimated reading public, 10,000 


For sample copies, advertising rates, and other 
information, address: 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
5500 33rd Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


**Every Teacher of French, German, Spanish or Italian 
Needs THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL.” 
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Thought and Action 


Professor Trillingham’s arti- 
cle on “The Philosophy of 
Testing” brings us valuable af- 
ter-thoughts. The author be- 
lieves tests may easily be over- 
rated, yet they hold an im- 
portant place. Read and agree 
or disagree. But read and 
think. 


se 
Teachers often mutter and 
sputter — more or less pri- 


vately — over interruptions of 
their classroom labors by mes- 
sages and requests from the 
office. How many of these are 
necessary? Under the caption, 
“The Teacher and the Office,” 
James Binney urges a better 
mutual understanding between 
those who direct and those who 
teach. 
* 

Buffalo’s Hartwell is one of 
America’s foremost superin- 
tendents. Readers will be 
grateful to Dr. Myers for hav- 
ing “Boswelled” the Buffa- 
lonian. This brief interview 
bristles with ideas. Or, more 
accurately — with thoughts 
and seasoned opinions. 

*e 

Sidney Firman, of Union- 
town, has been thinking and 
experimenting with a method 
of putting more minutes in the 
teacher’s day without add- 
ing any minutes at either end. 
The teacher of the one-room 
school is the object of his 
special concern in this matter. 
But there’s no monopoly on the 
suggestion given for “Multiply- 
ing Classroom Efficiency.” 

+ 

Barton Morgan’s article 
“The Teacher’s Place in the 
Sun,” in our issue of January 
16, drew several requests for 
the privilege of reprinting. 
This time he contributes a 
brief but pithy script, “The 
Unfortunate Necessities.” 

. 


How much help is wanted by 
the secondary school teacher 
from his or her principal? 
Professor W. C. Reavis, of Uni- 
versity of Chicago, answers, in 
“High School Supervision.” 

e 


Around a nearby corner are 
two specially worthwhile arti- 
cles for Journal readers: 
“Ducks and Drakes — and Ed- 
ucation,” by an observer out- 
side the schools; and “Prob- 
lems of Mental Health,” by Dr. 
®, L. Patry, of the New York 
Department of Education. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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NEW — NEW — NEW — NEW — NEW 


OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR 


By FRANCES CARPENTER, F. R. G. S. 


World Traveler and Author of Around the World with the 
Children; Journey Club Travels: The Foods We Eat, The Houses 
We Live In, The Clothes We Wear, The Ways We Travel, 
Ourselves and Our City; Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land 


232 PAGES ILLUSTRATED PRICE, 96 CENTS 


This is 
BOOK ONE of the NEW SERIES 
“OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES” 


HIS is the first of a four-book series of geographies prepared, 
in harmony with recent courses of study, to make the 
subject richer and more closely related to the life of the 
world. Following the earlier study of the pupil’s home 
region, it gives him a broad, yet graphic, view of the world 
as a whole, especially those regions offering the greatest 
contrasts in geographic phenomena. 


HE narrative is concrete. The child visualizes himself as 
making imaginary journeys and as seeing the various coun- 
tries and peoples with his own eyes. He is made acquainted 
with a boy and girl of each type of region and through 
them is enabled to understand their differing ways of living. 
A balance is carefully maintained between the social and 
the scientific aspects of the subjects. 


HE style has rare naturalness, simplicity, and charm. The 

author’s experience as a writer of well-known geography 
stories for children and her life for years in the regions 
described give this book a realistic background which will 
commend it to every teacher. 


HE book is richly supplied with beautiful illustrations, clear 

maps, and such teaching aids as questions and exercises, 
completion tests, globe and map reading and sketching, 
museum collection suggestions, correlation with history, 
summaries, reviews, etc. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Editorials 


Social Consciousness 
DUCATORS are unquestionably becoming 
more acutely aware of their relations with 
the social order which envelops and includes them. 
Everywhere the question is asked: “ What are 
the schools doing to promote the general good?” 
The inquiry is beneficial if it leads the public to 
conclude that the schools are vital and invaluable, 
and if, at the same time, it leads schoolmen them- 
selves to points at which education’s 
service to the community can be improved and in- 
creased. 

Schooling that aims to confer special advantages 
upon the individual student, so that he may ride 
on top of the coach, as Edward Bellamy once 
wrote, has no just claim upon the public pocket- 
book. Such schooling may, to be sure, have an 
incidental by-product of social usefulness, in that 
it produces trained minds, some of which are sure 
to function for the general welfare. 

Modern schooling that is worthy of the name 
is directed at producing a higher social level and 
a better social order. 

Count it not utter loss, therefore, that the auth- 
orities of public education in the United States 
have been obliged by distressing circumstances to 
re-assess their institutions in the light of social 
needs. Children and youth can never be given 
the proper social attitude and sense of obligation 
toward their fellow citizens by teachers who are 
not themselves alive to such obligations. Any- 
thing that tends to clarify the thought of the 
teaching profession by making it more fully alert te 
its relations with the social group, must eventually 
work out for better social standards in the lives 
of graduates. 

ee 


a 
Grist Will Be Ground 

HIS year’s meeting of the Department of 
T Superintendence will have to make up in 
earnestness 2nd constructive deliberation for what 
it may lack in numbers. Even the somewhat 
central situation of Minneapolis and the resultant 
saving in average transportation costs of money 
and time, will not insure a record-breaking attend- 
ance in the present year of disgrace, speaking 
economically. 

Educators have been speaking economically 
for so long now that it is the prevailing habit. 
Possibly there is more to be said on the point of 
school economy than has yet been said, but prob- 
ably the new thoughts waiting to be contributed 


discover 
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are few and far between. The greatest value of 
the forthcoming assemblage in the Flour City will 
arise from the ability of the spokesmen and 
leaders of education to demonstrate clear vision 
for the schools, aims unclouded by temporary 
fogs, plans that are so clean cut and so thoroughly 
fitted to modern needs as to be worth striving 
and, if need be, fighting for. 

After-effects of these February meetings 
throughout the whole nation and, most of all, the 
section where they are held, are always salutary. 
Schooling goes forward with fresh zeal and better 
understanding of its proper goals and procedures, 
A foreglance at the program discloses the likeli- 
hood that Minneapolis will be no exception to this 
universal rule. There should be fewer distractions 
from the main business than has been the case 
in some other cities. And a larger percentage of 
those who attend will be there at their own ex- 
pense and their own desire to extract all the bene- 
fits obtainable. 

Old-timers who succeed in reaching Minneapolis 
won't see so many of their friends as formerly. 
But they will have a little longer visit with those 
they do see. And those who stay at home will 
be listening for the echoes of good things said and 
done. 

eee 


Five Schools in Four Years 
MIDWESTERN city of 81,000 which has 
substantially improved the housing of its 


schools during the past four years, is St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


The system of public education, under the direc- 


-tion of Superintendent F. H. Barbee during this 


same four-year period, has grown to something 
quite impressive for a city of less than 100,000 
population; impressive, in fact, even for a much 
larger community. The $2,180,000 program just 
rounded out with the completion of a $650,000 
senior high school, included also four elementary 
schools. St. Joseph now has a jumior college, 
three senior high schools, four junior high schools, 
a colored high school, and twenty-five elementary 
schools. The four newest elementary schools are 
of platoon type, as are five other schools in the 
city. 

The citizens of St. Joseph have no intention of 
denying the depression child his right,to a better 
educational opportunity than the child of ordinary 
times has had. 

Superintendent Barbee, just re-elected for a 
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two-year term, will fittingly carry forward the 
traditions and ideals of this enterprising Mis- 
souri centre. 

» #©*.@ 


Retirement at Fifty-nine 

A FTER forty years of exemplary educational 
A service as teacher, principal and ‘district 
superintendent of the city of New York, Dr. 
Arthur C. Perry voluntarily laid aside his position. 
He is only fifty-nine, but he believes strongly i: 
quitting before one begins to slip or to slow down. 

In a farewell letter Dr. Perry wrote :— 

“If it were to become the tradition and practice 
in our schools for those who are eligible for 
retirement to make way for others, even though 
less experienced, the whole system would, in my 
judgment, be invigorated to the benefit alike of 
teachers and pupils. ... Voluntary retirement 
may also have distinct advantages for the indi- 
viduai. He should regard it, not as an occasion 
for lamentation, but as a privilege and an oppor- 
tunity to avcid the danger of remaining too long 
in service. He may still be fully able to meet the 
demands of his position, yet a slowing-up time 
is bound to come and when it does he is likely 
to be the last person to realize the fact. He does 
well, then, while he is reasonably sure of himself, 
to tranfer his energy to some less exacting pursuit 
or to some worthwhile avocation—pernaps to a 
life of intelligent leisure. But not idleness. In tlic 
words of Wu Wing Fu, Chinese philosopher, 


see 


Idleness is contemptible 
when it has no goals— 


“* But when impregnated 
with value it is called leisure 
and as such is esteemed even 
by the sage.’ ” 


Dr. Perry has lectured on school administration 
during the past fifteen years, at New York Uni- 
versity. What with these lectures, his activities 
in the management of New York City’s schools, 
and the writing of a half-dozen books, he has left 


an indelible imprint upon American education. 
eee 


Next Great Industry 
ARELY two months have passed since 
Rutgers University announced a home cor- 


respondence course in the budding young science 


of air conditioning. Yet one-third of the States 
and Canada are already represented in the enroll- 
ment. The course, which is given under the 
University Extension Division of Rutgers—the 
state university of New Jersey—has attracted 
students from many fields of enterprise—business 
executives, engineers, professors, and others. 

All of which is a straw to show that the wind 
is blowing in the direction of « controlled 
atmosphere. Air conditioning has been hailed by 
business prophets as the big industry of tomorrow. 
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They have estimated its potential market at five 
billion doilars. Eyery public building and every 
home will eventually be approached py salesmen 
who will endeavor to install an apparatus designed 
to supply hot air, cold air, moist air, dry air, clean 
air—the very kind of air which the purchaser may 
require. at amy moment of any day or night. 
Clearly here are large possibilities. 

Air conditioning is no more a fancttul dream 
than would have been, back in the 1890’s, a pictur- 
ing of our automobile-filled highways as they are 
today. And it is through such discovery of latent 
wants that our economic order will be in any de- 
gree protected from technological unemployment. 

Whether the new economic order is to be con- 
trolled or non-controlled, an expanding demand 
for goods would seem to be one of its essential 
features. And education will be on the job to 
teach skills and information needed. 


Birmingham Honors Parker 

ONG have we known and greatly admired 
L A. H. Parker, whose forty-five years of 
extraordinary service to the public schools of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, were lately recognized in 
fitting fashion. 

Birmingham’s Industrial High school for 
Negroes has grown, under Parker’s leadership, 
from a registration of eighteen students to a 
present enrollment of 2,730 with a teaching force 
of 73. Mid-year graduation exercises, the other 
day at this school, were marked by a glowing 
appreciation of Parker as a principal, pfoneer, citi- 
zen and man, voiced by Superintendent C. B. 
Glenn, and by presentation to the surprised princi- 
pal of a check for $100, a gift from the school 
board to defray the expenses of a trip to the 
Minneapolis meeting. 

Principal Parker recovered sufficiently from his 
astonishment to permit a suitable response to this 
tribute. Superintendent Glenn had wanted the 
Board to make some gesture publicly to show the 
colored folk of Birmingham how highly Parker 
was esteemed. It was a happy thought most 
happily conveyed. 

eee 


Twelve Years Plus Six 

E-ELECTED for the third six-year term, 
R J. Herbert Kelley will continue to guide 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association on 
its well-steered course, and to edit the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, one of the most attractive 
and all-ways creditable state magazines in the 
country. 

Mr. Kellev’s re-election is a compliment not only 
to this editor-secretary-leader himself, but to the 
good. judgment of the executive council which 
thus picked him to be his own successor. 
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The Philosophy of Testing 


By C. C. TRILLINGHAM 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


T IS doubtful if there is any 
l other administrative device 
used in secondary schools today 
which is as basic and as funda- 
mental as the testing program. 
It underlies homogeneous group- 
ing; it is the key to much of our 
guidance work; it is a primary 
basis for the personal pupil inter- 
view; its results are vital to in- 
dividual adjustment; and _ it 
makes possible the most fruitful 
supervised study, and the most 
effective remedial teaching. 

« Incidental testing and examin- 
ing has always been done by the 
classroom teacher, and it is of 


‘great significance, but the scien- 


tific testing program of today is 
supervised by a trained expert 
who co-operates with the entire 
teaching staff. With such a 
powerful and important device in 
the hands of educators, it is 
highly necessary that its utiliza- 
tion be the outgrowth of a sound 
educational philosophy for serv- 
ing individual boys and girls in 
a democracy. 

In 1931 the author held per- 
sonal interviews with the princi- 
pals of twenty-five junior high 
schools in Los Angeles County, 
California, sixteen of which are 
in the Los Angeles city school 
system. 

Along with the consideration 
of other administrative devices 
used for the promotion of 
scholarship, special attention was 
given to the use of the testing 
program and its underlying phil- 
osophy. Information was sought 
concerning the effect of the test- 
ing program upon scholarship, 
and the pupil and teacher re- 
action to the testing program. 
Although all twenty-five of the 
schools studied made wide use 
of the testing program, but ten 
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“Some teachers teach for 
tests. They lose sight of their 
responsibilities to pupils in de- 
veloping proper attitudes and 
emotions essential to good 
citizenship. Qualities of char- 
acter are seldom measured in 
tests.” 

* et: * *# € 

“Success in life is determined 
as much by proper attitudes, 
and by good character and per- 
sonality traits as by mental 





ability and subject matter 
achievement.” 
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of them ranked it among their 
three most important devices for 
stimulating scholarship. The sub- 
jective expressions of the princi- 
pals are given below, under three 
headings :— 

. 

1. Effect of the testing pro- 
gram = upen  scholarship.—The 
testing program has made it pos~ 
sible to group pupils of simi- 
lar working speeds, and to ad-* 
minister remedial teaching where- 
in they are found to be deficient. 
Department and achievement tests 
given pupils from time to time 
indicate their improvement. 


The testing program makes it~ 


possible to compare norms of 
city schools, to check up on the” 
work of individual teachers, to 
do special follow-up work with" 
certificate pupils, and to recom- 
mend changes in pupils’ indi- 
vidual programs. It has stimu- 
lated teachers to do their best 
work with pupils, and to apply- 
more individualized instruction. 
One of its biggest advantages is 
that it places responsibility upon” 
the teacher for necessary remedial 
work, and for general classroom 
results. 

Achievement test results make 


teachers more careful in assign- 
ing their marks. Test results are- 
the basis for the classification ot 
pupils. 
needed when transfers are made, 
and for reference work in general. 

Testing prevents failure. It: 
should enable the teacher to 
bring the child from where he is 
to where he ought to be. Test- 
ing shows where the child is, 
and it measures the progress he 
makes in any given time. Under 
such conditions there should be 
no failure. The teachers are 
solely responsible for failure, pro- 
vided the administration gives 
them leeway to teach as they 
should. 

Testing locates teaching trou-* 
bles, and points the way to im- 
provement. 
or strength in the individual 
pupil, in the class, and in the 


teacher. 
= 


2. Pupil reaction to the testing 
program.—The testing program’ 
appeals to pupils in a variety of 
manners. The 
dislike it, the normal consider it a* 
part of their regular work, while 
the bright ones seem to enjoy it. 
Pupils realize that such test re- 
sults are unbiased. 
enjoy self-competition. They de-- 
sire to elevate their own marks. 


Such information is also‘ 


‘ 


It reveals weakness 


retarded often ” 


They also* 


Many of them study more in- 


order to get better test results. 
There are occasions, 
when the pupil with little am- 
bition will be contented with be- 
ing in a lower group. There- 
fore, he does not do his best work 
in tests, so that he may be with 
friends, or that he may do less 
work. 

If the school uses tests for the« 
pupils’ good, they will appreciate 
them. If they are used against 
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the pupils, they will dislike them. 

, It is largely a matter of point 
of view. Tests certainly show 
fairly well what pupils can do, 
so that their programs may be 
regulated accordingly. 


3. Teacher reaction to the test- 
ing program.—Tests have caused 
- teachers to realize that certaiti 
amounts of work must be covered 
from time to time. Since 
they reveal teacher weaknesses, 
teachers have become more wide 
awake and alert. 
> Tests reveal how much pupils 
should be able to learn. For- 
merly teachers asked too much 
of some pupils, and too little of 
others. Hence tests make for 
better understanding between 


~ teachers and pupils, because con- 


tent requirements are more fair. 
- There are unwise teachers who 
use test results to humiliate chil- 
-dren. Others use them to im- 
prove their teaching. Testing 
- alone has little value. Improved 
teaching should result from 
proper testing. 
- Oftentimes teachers assume 
fatalistic attitudes toward test 
results. They should be brought 
to realize that a test result is but 
one of many factors, and that it 
is not always accurate. A test 
result, whether it be mental or 
achievement, should never hold 
back a child. 
- There are teachers who want 
to promote pupils who show 
great achievement, to the extent 
of removing them from their 
social groups, when instead such 
pupils should perhaps be given 
more enriched programs of work. 
Teachers frequently allow the 
whole testing program to assume 
a mechanical trend. They lose 
sight of the individual. The 
teacher should use the test result 
as a professional device for im- 
proving the work of the child and 
herself. 
* Some teachers allow bright 
pupils to get superior ideas of 
themselves, while the slower 
pupils are permitted to get “ the 
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blues.” Effective follow-up work: 
should prevent such _ cases. 
Teachers sometimes call certain 


pupils “dumb-bells.” This can 
have only a bad effect. 

Some teachers teach for tests.- 
They lose sight of their respon-- 
sibilities to pupils in developing 
proper attitudes and emotions 
essential to good _ citizenship. 
Qualities of character are seldom- 
measured in tests. 


From the above reactions of 
the principals interviewed, it is 
apparent that the testing pro- 
gram has an important contri- 
bution to make. Intelligence and 
achievement test results are being 
utilized in numerous ways to 
improve actual classroom instruc- 
tion, to classification 
and program adjustment, and for 
other administrative procedures. 

It is evident, however, that the ~ 
acute problems which accompany 
the use of the testing program 
centre about the teacher’s appli- 
cation of it. Too many teachers 
are either unaware of the pur- 
pose of this valuable device, or 
do not possess a wholesome phil- 
osophy necessary for its proper 
use. In either event, it is the 
responsibility of the principal to 
set them right, and to be ever 
alert to eliminate and to avoid 
possible dangers. In order to 
supervise this phase of his work 
adequately, the principal must 
himself be guided by a sane 
educational philosophy. 


assist in 


Our testing philosophy. — The 
testing program should help the 
good teacher to better understand 
and appreciate the individual 
pupil. With the proper phil- 
osophy, she becomes more friendly 
and sympathetic. She will try. 
to keep the slow pupil from 
becoming discouraged, and the 
bright pupil from becoming 
bored. She must brighten up the- 
work of the dull; she must extend 
and challenge the superior capac- 
ities of the bright. She will re-~ 
quire results from all in propor- 





tion to their abilities. 


The good * 
teacher will recognize that the 
test result or the pupil’s ability 
is not the sole factor to be con- 


sidered. She will take eachx 
child, and endeavor to show him 


how to enjoy’ life more 
fully. She will appeal to his» 
intcrests, develop his talents, 


guide his habits, and mould his 
character, and will teach him such 
knowledge and skills as he is 
capable of mastering. She is his » 
friend and counselor. Such is 
the master teacher. Her phil- 
osophy of life and of education 
are perhaps the most significant 
factors. 


Finally, it must be concluded > 
that tests are important instru- 
ments for measuring mental abili- 
ties, achievement in subject mat- 
ter, and quality of instruction. 
But the test has its limitations.” 
It is only a device, and hence 
should be kept in its proper place. 
Boys and girls need not give up 
hope because they fail to meet 
certain standards of subject mat- 
ter requirement. 


Success in life is determined - 
as much by proper attitudes, and 
by good character and person- 
ality traits as by mental ability 
and subject matter achievement. 
In the world about us there are 
hundreds of men and women 
who are successes in life, not be- 
cause of special ability or knowl- 
edge, but rather because of 
strength of character, common- 
sense, determination and drive. 
On a variety of mental levels per- 
haps, they are doing their various 
tasks well, and they are enjoying 
life. Regardless of ability or 
achievement, the hope of worthy 
living should be held out for 
every boy and girl. No group of- 
test results should be allowed to 
contribute to or cause his failure. 
It is the supreme obligation and 
the sublime opportunity of the 
principal and the teacher, through 
the testing program, to see that 
each boy and girl gets a square 
deal. 
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The Teacher and the Office 


N article appeared in a 
teachers’ magazine re- 
cently which proved to be both 
meaningful and amusing. In it 
a worried teacher described her 
attempt to conduct a class which 
was constantly interrupted by 
demands from the office. She 
had no more than started wher 
a boy turned up with a note, re- 
minding her that plan books were 
due at 4 o’clock. A few minutes 
later a messenger came for health 
cards. This sort of thing kept 
up until, in despair, she turned 
the class time into a period for 
study. 

This suggests a difficulty—have 
teachers and administrative offi- 
cers in modern schools drifted so 
far . part that they no longer fully 
understand each other? Is it not 
true that many classroom teachers 
are puzzled over the large nutm- 
bers of reports which are called 
for? The teacher whose experi- 
ence is described above had a 
real cause for complaint. Her 
efficiency was lessened by the 
demands made upon her, and, 
what is more important, her will- 
ingness to co-operate was threat- 
ened by the fact that she re- 
sented doing things which she 
did not understand. 


It is not exaggeration to say 
that a large number of teachers 
hold the view that their business 
is to teach. It is also true that 
red tape imposes a burden upon 
those who instruct. Almost every 
superintendent and principal is 
aware of the fact that a certain 
percentage of every faculty will 
not take reports seriously. 

As is the case always, there is 
much to be said for each side. 
The arguments should be appar- 
ent enough to need no review 
here. Nevertheless, the problem 
need not be too difficult; its solu- 
tion rests upon mutual under- 
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standing. It is strange but true 
that the various workers in our 
schools are often ignorant of 
each other’s problems. 

In modern school systems we 
have teachers of history, science, 
mathematics, language, etc. To 
a greater extent than formerly 
we do not have teachers of 
school. The superintendents and 
principals on the other hand are 
“of the school.” The teachers 
are trained to present the facts 
and principles of an academic 
subject; their interest is in the 
children and what they can teach 
them. The administrative officers 
are trained to manage and direct; 
their interest in both teachers 
and pupils is in the latter’s mem- 
bership in the school as a whole. 
consequently 
attention is 


the administrative 
frequently focused 
upon the mechanics of organiza- 
tion; the teachers are occupied 
with details of classroom instruc- 
tion and the individual woes of 
John and Jane. As a result of 
what seems to be an unfortunate 
duality of purpose administration 
and instruction are sometimes at 
odds. When teachers are asked 
to give some attention to reports 
and investigations, they tend to 
wonder just why such things are 
necessary. Superintendents and 
principals wonder, perhaps, why 
teachers are so stubborn about 
the matter of tabulating a few 
figures. This may be due to the 
complexity of the modern school 
system, or more probably to the 
fact that so few school workers 
realize that their business is 
complex. 

Let us suppose that a certain 
teacher is a member of a faculty 
numbering one-hundred men and 
women. She is a graduate of a 
college which has prepared all 
prospective teachers alike. The 
methods which she uses would be 
the same if she were a member 
of a faeulty of five. She has 














learned to instruct students in 
French; the training she has 
received has been intended to fit 
her for classroom duty. The 
educational world, for many 
teachers, is largely bounded by 
the four walls of a schoolroom. 
It doesn’t mean a great deal to 
our French teacher that there are 
ninety-nine other teachers in the 
building, or that there are three- 
thousand students other than the 
ones she meets personally. 


Is it strange, then, that to 
teachers the office seems to be 
a rather foreign place from which 
come instructions, demands for 
reports, and other forms of “ red 
tape”? Should not superintend- 
ents give some thought to 
the fact that the teachers’ view 
of the school system is mneces- 
sarily narrower than his own? 
Teachers should remember that 
their work is a part of a whole. 
Nevertheless, it is much easier 
for teachers to misunderstand the 
superintendent than for the super- 
intendent to misunderstand 
teachers. 

A simple example will make 
the meaning of this article more 
apparent. A group of teachers 
were asked to give an intelligence 
test. The superintendent gave 
detailed instructions for conduct- 
ing the class during the testing, 
and the teachers were given prac- 
tice in correcting and scoring 
papers. It was taken for granted 
that the faculty knew why the 
test was being given. As the 
meeting broke up criticism fol- 
lowed from those whose knowl- 
edge of testing was limited, and 
from those whose faith in such 
tests was not great. 

“T don’t believe in intelligence 
tests. It’s not right to classify 
a person, and assume that he 
cannot rise out of his class.” 

“ T took a class under Dr. Blake 











at the U. He says the value of 
such tests hasn’t been proved.” 

“Why should we correct the 
papers? What do they have clerks 
for if they don’t use them?” 

“Why give a test? Class 
grades never follow I. Q.’s any- 
way.” 

“TI signed a contract to teach 
chemistry. Why waste my time 
on work a clerk could do just 
as well as I can?” 

Almost every school worker 
has heard statements such as 
those quoted above. All of them 
are in a measure unfair, although 
their logic seems reasonable. For 
example, the superintendent is 
not implying that the value of 
intelligence tests has been proved 
definitely ; he is merely using the 
tests for what they may be worth. 
Usually, there is a purpose be- 
hind such testing. The scores 
may or may not be used for 
homogeneous grouping, or they 
may be intended to serve as 2 
check against individual accom- 
plishment. There are, of course, 
other uses of such tests. 

Why don’t the clerks correct 
the papers? If it takes each 
teacher an hour to correct a set, 
one-hundred sets will represent 
one-hundred hours of work. 
One clerk would require twelve 
days to complete the work, and 
there is no one who can be 
spared for that length of time. 
This is quite simple in explana- 
tion, but is not always apparent 
to all teachers. 

Almost all misunderstandings 
between superintendents and 
teachers come from the fact that 
each does not completely under- 
stand the functions and limita- 
tions of the other’s work. Per- 
haps, as many educators contend, 
the teacher does not need any 
comprehension of the adminis- 
trative side of school work, but 
this is questionable. Anything 
which will lead to greater har- 
mony in the school system should 
be welcome as contributing to the 
greater happiness and efficiency 
of all. Understanding leads to 
the highest type of morale. 


Part of the teacher’s job should 
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be to understand the school as a 
whole. The superintendent might 
in turn assist the faculty to 
better appreciate his work and 
problems. If this done 
successfully, the teacher whom 


were 


we quoted in the first paragraph 

might not find the office such a 

bothersome affair, and the super- 

intendent might not have to 
puzzle over so much apparent 
stubbornness. 

What are the teachers’ answers 

to the following questions :— 

1. Should the superintendent 
take an active part in dis- 
ciplining a building over 

which there is a principal? 


2. Is the superintendent justi- 


fied in spending two hours 
a day reading educational! 


magazines and reports? 
3. Should the superintendent 
keep open house, or should 





his office’ be 
access ? 

4. Should the superintendent 
visit classrooms if it means 


difficult of 


time taken from his study 
of the school’s budget? 


5. Is the superintendent loafing 

when he_ gossips half-an- 
hour each morning with the 
reporter from _ the 


newspaper? 


local 


Each of the questions is debat- 
able, but many educators would 
answer in this manner: 1, No; 2, 
Yes; 3, Office should be difficult 
of access; 4, No; 5, No. There 


are reasons for each answer 
which your superintendent could 
give. 

Perhaps there are questions re- 
lating to the teacher which we 
might like to have superintend- 
ents answer. 








The Unfortunate Necessities 


By BARTON MORGAN 


State Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa 


Here is an old story our fathers used to tell: “Once some 


men planned to go fishing. 


While they were packing their 


tent, tackle and other equipment into their wagon, they sent 


one of their number down town to buy provisions. 


He spent 


seventeen dollars for beer and two and a half dollars for 


food. 
criticized. 


When he returned to his companions he was severely 
They exclaimed with one accord: ‘What did you 
spend so much for food for?’” 

There is a modern sequel to this old story. 


It runs 


something like this: “Rich Man, Poor Man, Beggar Man, and 
All Men desire to angle for the biggest blessings which may 


be enjoyed by mankind. 


While they are gathering together 


their personal equipment, they send Demos for the provisions 


which are to sustain them. 


Demos spends seventeen billion 


dollars for luxuries and two and a half billion dollars for 


education. 


When he reports what he has done, many are 


they who from the crowd cry out: ‘What did you spend so 


much for education for?’” 


The moral to these two stories is that luxuries fare bet- 


ter in the hands of the people than the necessities. 


People 


kick on the price of bread, but not on the price of beer. 
They kick on the price of education, but not on the price of 
tobacco. It appears that Robert Louis Stevenson was right 
when he said: “We do not live for the necessities of life; in 
reality no one cares ... for them. What we live for is the 
superfluities,” 

Perhaps we should advertise education as a luxury. We 
all agree that it is a necessity, but is it not also a luxury, 
the greatest luxury of them all? 
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Playing Boswell to E. C. Hartwell 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 





“VERY now and then I run 
4 across E. C. Hartwell, 
the genial superintendent of 
schools of the city of Buffalo. 
Lately I had the privilege of 
bumping elbows with him on a 











bus, and of enjoying his company 
while waiting at a railroad station 
for a train. 

Whereas I used to be very un- 
comfortable in the presence of 
big school superintendents, since 
I seldom knew what to say, I 


have in recent years gradually 
recovered from this fear. Of 
course, I have not yet gained 


much facility of speech; but I 
have 
more 


discovered ways to feel 
comfortable; dis- 
covered that one does not need 
to talk much; that it is possible 
to feel at ease in silence; dis- 
covered that those who~really 
have something to say, rather like 
to say it in the presence of an 
eager auditor; discovered that by 
courteous listening one may en- 
courage genius to become more 
eloquent ; and that it does not re- 
quire unusual ability to ask a 
question now and then to keep 
good things coming forth. In- 
cidentally I recommend this tech- 
nique to my fellow timid souls as 
a means of escaping fear, other- 
wise very painful, and of acquir- 
ing a good deal of useful wisdom. 

Not gifted with good verbal 
memory, I shall hardly be able 
to pass on the exact words which 
I heard from Superintendent 
Hartwell. I may, indeed, in- 
accurately represent what I really 
heard him say. Nevertheless, I 
know he will forgive my errors 
and believe my motives were the 
best. Here I go:— 

“We have heard so often that 
what public education needs is 
more of the efficient methods of 
good business. But business in 
the past several years has hardly 
proved a marked success. There 
is no business enterprise in 
which the dollar invested does 


nearly 
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Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


more completely what it is sup- 
posed to do than in the school. 
There is no other field in which 
the public funds are so wisely 
and unselfishly expended. Al- 
though the matters of equipment 
and supplies need the so-calle:l 
business methods, they are but 
a small portion of the big job of 
public education.” 

“While I recognize the value 
of the expert trained in the best 
of scientific methods, I expect 
the man or woman who is to be 
a principal in the schools of 
Suffalo to be first of all a 
superior teacher of first-hand 
experience with classroom prob- 
lems as a teacher meets them. 
You cannot build up high morale 
among teachers by putting over 
them a person who does not have 
a very intimate understanding ot 
the teacher-pupil day by day ex- 
perience. When we can find in 
one person academic expertness 
together with a richness of class- 
room experience, we have, of 
course, a wholesome combination. 
But academic training and de- 
grees alone are not enough.” 

“In teacher training we have 
not sufficiently stressed a most 
essential factor—personality de- 
velopment of the prospective 
teacher. Oftentimes the timid 
student under. the strain of 
severe inspection and criticism 
has been branded early as hope- 
less. That person may have 
qualities of character and inher- 
ent hidden attributes very prom- 
ising if given the opportunity 
What the teacher- 
college needs more 
strongly to emphasize is personal 
charm, ways and means of cul- 
tivating more attractive. speech 
and dress and person. Yes, per- 
sonality courses, if you please.” 

“I grow weary of all this talk 
about the danger of repression 
and restraint, and the fear of 
letting children learn the mean- 
ing of work. Of course 


for growth. 
training 





children learn best when they 
are interested, but in life there 
frequently arrive times for every 
one when there are things at 
hand to do‘ which are not over- 
whelmingly alluring. The test ot 
character, then, is.the spirit with 
which that job is attacked. 
Whether it will be done with a 
will or avoided for the want of 
will is going to depend upon how 
well good habits of work have 
been established. We need to 
teach at home and at school the 
good old-fashioned virtue of 2 
will to work, and to work when 
work is hard,” 

Here, as I listened, I recalled 
an excellent address which I had 
heard a few days earlier, before 
the State Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation convention at Huntington, 
West Virginia, by Superintendent 
Fred L, Teal, of the public 
schools of Charleston, in which 
he dwelt very effectively on the 
need of training children at home 
and school in good habits of hard 
work—a virtue which has almost 
wholly been ignored in our 
modern educational philosophy. 

Here my tongue loosened a 
little, and my fears subsided 
when I let Superintendent Hart- 
well know of my _ convictions 
about the dangers of the doctrine 
which for a number of years 
has been eloquently proclaimed 
by most of my fellow “ parent 
educators,” and very widely be- 
lieved, that restraints are not 
essential to child training in the 
home, that little children should 
be allowed to do about as they 
please, with the hope that by and 
by they can be moulded into do- 
ing right entirely by reason. I 
let him know that I believe re- 
straints are very essential in the 
early years of the child, and 
that the school could be much 
more effective if children long 
before entering school had learned 
some basic inhibitions necessary 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Multiplying Classroom 


DO not intend to add a 
| word to all that has been 
said and written about the lack 
of educational opportunities for 
pupils in rural schools except to 
point out that there is no possible 
solution of the problem unless 
some way is found for providing 
additional time for teaching and 
for applying what is taught. The 
truth of that is so obvious that 
the case appears hopeless, since 
there are only twenty-four hours 
in a day; but the case is not as 
hopeless as it appears on the 
face of it. 


The time was when there was 
one weaver for every loom in 
the textile mills of New Eng- 
land. When looms were im- 
proved and made more nearly 
automatic, it was found that one 
weaver could tend two looms, 
and a saving of fifty per cent. 
could thus be made in the cost 
of labor. Now one weaver tends 
three looms, and, in some cases, 
even four. It is a killing pace 
for the weavers, but it is sav- 
ing some of the manufacturers 
from bankruptcy. 

While the textile industry has 
thus been learning efficiency ; and 
has often been guilty of carrying 
it too far, it is strange that edu- 
cators have failed to learn some 
of the efficiency that industry 
might have taught them. 


Why, for example, should the 
teacher of a rural school follow 
the wasteful practice of having 
a separate period for each class 
in silent reading? If a New 
England weaver can keep three 
looms working at the same time, 
a teacher should be efficient 
enough to carry on three classes 
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“While the textile industry 
has been learning efficiency, 
and has often been guilty of 
carrying it too far, it is strange 
that educators have failed to 
learn some of the efficiency that 
industry might have taught 
them. Why, for example, should 
the teacher of a rural school 
follow the wasteful practice of 
having a separate period for 
each class in silent reading? 
If one period in three were de- 
voted to tests and remedial 
work, the plan would present no 
special difficulties.” 








in silent reading at the same 
time. If one period in three were 
devoted to tests and remedial 
work, the plan would present no 
special difficulties. 

- 

I have recently worked out a 
plan for providing for individual 
differences of pupils horizon- 
tally, which is being tried out in 
a few schools at the present 
time. That plan makes it possi- 
ble to save a great amount of 
time for the teacher and the 
pupils. It is intended for use in 
all classes in elementary schools, 
but nowhere else does it bring 
such relief as to the rural schools. 
It revolutionizes the work there, 
and takes away most of the 
handicap from the pupils in such 
schools. 

The plan provides a new tech- 
nique to take the place of the 
traditional recitation _ practice. 
The teacher teaches a topic and 
then gives a group-assignment to 
enable the pupils to apply what 
has been taught. This group- 
assignment should not be con- 
fused with the “contract” of 
the Dalton Plan or other indi- 
vidual instruction plans. 





Efficiency 


The group-assignment  con- 
tains a group of assignments on 
the topic that has been taught to 
provide for its application on 
three levels of difficulty. In that 
way genuine provision is made 
for individual differences. Each 
group assignment also contains 
reviews needed to help the pupils 
retain skills already acquired. 
In fact, all of the work of a 
term is included in the group- 
assignments, instead of being 
taught as so many pages in the 
textbook. 


It takes a class from two to 
four days to complete a group- 
assignment. While the pupils 
are working on it, the teacher 
is free to have another teaching 
period at the same time for an- 
other class in the same subject. 
For example, the second and 
arithmetic classes 
could use the same period, and 
the fourth, fifth and sixth-year 
arithmetic classes could all have 
another period. 


third year 


The same arrangement could 
be carried through all subjects, 
since the wasteful recitation prac- 
tice could be done away with and 
the classroom made a workshop 
for the pupils. A five-and-one- 
would provide 
periods of reasonable length for 
all classes in rural schools. 


half-hour day 


As already stated, the applica- 
tion of everything that is taught 
is on three levels of difficulty, 
with different goals for pupils 
with different ability. The easi- 
est assignment in each group con- 
tains the essential application of 
what has been taught, and most 
of the duller pupils will be able 
to complete that and the review 
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exercises. As soon as_ the 
brighter pupils complete the 
whole group-assignment, the 
work of the class on that assign- 
ment stops, and the pupils are 
rated on an ability-group basis 
instead of a class basis. A 
pupil’s rating will be determined 
by deciding what is a reasonable 
accomplishment for one of his 
ability, which is a radical depar- 
ture from measuring the work ot 
all pupils by a common standard. 


A group-assignment in geog- 
raphy or history might be graded 
as follows :— 

Lowest level of difficulty— 
Easy factual information. 

Second level of difficulty— 


Graphic representation and more 
difficult factual information. 
Highest level of difficulty— 
Information requiring thought 
and judgment and wider read- 
ing. 

The following might be used 
as a group-assignment on the 
New England States :— 


level of difficulty— 


1. The location of each state 


Lowest 


with regard to other states. 


2. Its most important physical 
features. 


3. Its chief natural resources. 
4. The climate. 

5. The people. 

6. The leading occupations. 

7. Means of communication 


and transportation. 


8. Important cities, with rea- 
sons for importance. 


Second of difficulty— 


Filling in an outline map 
of the states and locating 
some of the following :— 


level 


1. Mountains, rivers, railroads. 


2. Important cities, including 


seaports. 


3. Mines, quarries and indus- 
trial centres. 


4. Points of historic interest. 
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5. Making an work- 


book. 


original 


Highest level of difficulty — 


1. How does agriculture in 
Maine differ from that in 
Texas? Why are they dif- 


ferent? 


2. How does sugar-making in 
Vermont differ from that in 
Colorado? Tell about sugar- 
making in Vermont. 


3. How do the industries of 


New England differ from 


those in California? Why 
are they different? 
Why does Massachusetts 


have more commerce than 


Vermont? 

. 

more time for 
classes in rural schools will not 
make up for poorly qualified 
teachers and lack of proper 
equipment, but it will afford a 
large measure of relief, and it is 
also true that any solution of the 
rural school problem must in- 
clude additional time for classes. 


Providing 





High School 


Supervision 


By W. C. REAVIS 


Professor of Education, 


I planning a program of 
supervision for a secondary 
school the principal should not 
neglect the desires of members 
of his teaching staff for super- 
visory assistance. Data collected 
from 963 teachers in thirty-three 
secondary schools show that 22 
per cent, of the teachers desired 
to observe the work of superior 
teachers, 19 per cent. wanted 
diagnosis of 
deficiencies in teaching and sug- 
gestions with respect to remedies, 
14 per cent. desired frequent per- 
sonal conferences regarding their 
work, 10 per cent. wanted factual 
data regarding scientific experi- 
ments carried on in their respec- 
tive fields of work, 10 per cent. 
wanted commendation for work 
considered better than average, 8 
per cent. considered frequent 
demonstration teaching desirable, 
6 per cent. required assistance in 
the management of problem 
pupils, 6 per cent. desired aid in 
the construction of tests, and 4 
per cent desired assistance in the 
preparation of lesson plans. 
Sixty-six per cent. of this 
group of teachers indicated that 
the supervision received by them 
from their principals was helpful, 
23 per cent. unhelpful, and 11 


assistance in the 
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per cent. did not specify whether 
it was helpful or unhelpful. 

The self-recognized needs of 
teachers for supervision should 
point the way of the principals 
to the development of construc- 
tive programs of supervision. 
The first task of the principal is 
to discover through systematic 
visitation whether the needs of his 
teachers are actually those which 
they have recognized. Second, he 
must develop criteria for use in 
supervision that the teachers will 
understand and duly appreciate. 
Third, he must provide for 
systematic conference with his 
teachers both individually and in 
departmental groups as a means 
of specific training. Fourth, he 
must seek to provide incentives 
that will enlist the interests of 
the teachers in the professional 
improvements sought through 
supervision. 

Although the development of 
a program of improvement in 
secondary-school instruction 
through supervision is the direct 
responsibility of the principal, the 
superintendent must accept re- 
sponsibility for creating the con- 
ditions which will make efficient 
supervision on the part of the 
principal possible. 
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Schoolman’s Task a Growing One 


HE school man has a bigger 
T task than ever before. He 
must not only judge—say “yes” or 
say “no,” but he must judge dis- 


criminatingly. 
analyze, 





He must examine, 
put together, separate, 
select, and finally adjudicate in 
terms of _ related 
affected influences, ultimate 
visions. His work is the work 
of a real giant—a man who rises, 
overtops his fellows; one who 
ceases to belong to himself and 
becomes the 
world. 

No longer may he make de- 
cisions in terms of his own likes 
or dislikes. He must become im- 


conditions, 


property of the 


personal, dispassionate, firm in 
his convictions for the right. He 
must be both courageous and 


subtle in meeting hypocrisy, in 
controverting insinuating attacks 
upon childhood’s rightful _heri- 
tage. As a man, he has learned 
to defend, even unto death, the 
sanctity of the American home 
and American childhood 
that home. 
man—a 


within 

So now again as a 
school executive—he 
must fight through to defend 
the right of that same American 
childhood to an unhampered edu- 
cation, an education free to all, 
an education liberal in its inter- 


pretation of life, loyal in its 
human fellowship, rich in_ its 
practical applications, abundant in 
its literature, its history, its 


science, and its art. 

To accomplish all this in the 
most effective manner, the school 
executive needs as perhaps rarely 
before, the keenest insight, the 
staunchest character, the most 
healthy courage. Education will 
continue to need new buildings, 
additional teachers, more books 
and supplies, new playgrounds, 
and new equipment. The public 
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will be willing to provide these 
necessities, but the public, almost 
like an individual, must be con- 
vinced that necessities are neces- 
sities. Having this conviction, the 
public will go hand in hand with 
the they 
plan the year’s work and even 


school executives as 
as they outline new educational 
programs necessitated by the de- 
mands of a changing civilization. 


Question—When the tidal urge 


for even more economy in 


education strikes harder, 
what item or items will the 
school executive consider 


for further retrenchment? 


Answer—The inanimate phases 
of the school program, of 
course, will 


first. 


considered 
“But what are really 
inatiimate 


be 


phases?” some- 
“Are they 
books and pupils’ supplies?” 
The this 
second question depends upon 
at least two factors—one of 
which is the attitude of the 
school executive himself te- 


one may ask. 


answer given to 


ward textbooks and supplies, 
and the other is the attitude 
of the hook publisher or. the 
book supply dealer in refer- 
ence to the entire school pro- 
gram. If the dealer thinks 
only of his own product, his 
voice will not carry very far. 
If, on the other hand, he has 
sufficient the 
need for supporting a rea- 
sonable school program in its 
entirety, he will promote his 
own well-being as also that 
of his neighbor. The school 
executive is already livingly 
conscious of the importance 
of an adequate supply of 
books and supplies in order 
to run the schools efficiently. 


vision to see 


His 


haps 


attitude, however, 


needs 


per- 
crystallization 
into definite, positive state- 
the need for 
and supplies. 
such 


ments of real 
be Oks 


mate 


Inani- 


things may be, 


but when transmuted into 


living educational programs 
for boys and girls, they be- 
come part and parcel of real, 
The 


certainly 


pulsating _ lives. re- 


trenchment should 


not come too heavily here. 


Ouestion—To what extent, if 
any, shall the schools be com- 
promised in order to secure 
economic retrenchment in 


other governmental depart- 


ments, either local or state? 
Answer.—The schools should not 
all for 
a commit- 


be compromised at 
this purpose. If 


tee or board suggests that 
there be reductions for the 
schools, it is only gocd 


government to make a coun- 
ter suggestion that the reduc- 
tions for the schools, whether 
for salaries or upkeep, shall 
the 
case 


be considered only on 


special merits of the 
and in relation to the entire 
municipal program. The 
interests of the employees in 
merit as 
do 
the interests of the employees 
of all the 


morale of department 


one department 


careful consideration as 
departments. If 
any 
be lowered, the efficiency of 
that department is lessened. 
If the suffer the 
schools children 


teachers 
suffer, the 
suffer. Publicity should pro- 
the birth- 


right of the American youth. 


tect educational 


Democracy never will thrive 
through ignorance. 
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Where to Buy! 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend 
to its readers the following firms, each specializing 
in dependable merchandise and service for schools. 


Kindly mention this Magazine when writing. 





Art Supplies 
Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Practical Drawing Company 
1815 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Jobbers 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York 
Cineinnati, Chicago, Boston 


Arlo Publishing Co., Newton, Mass. 
The Century Company, New York 
E. P. Dutton and Co.. New York 
Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Book Publishers, Cont'd. 


Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y 


Handwriting Aids 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY— 


New York-Chicago-Portland, Ore, 





Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 











India Inks 


Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Jewelry 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


Projectors 


Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
327 South LaSalle, Chicago, IIl. 


School Architects 


-——FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
etn, in Schoolhouse 
lanning. 





47 Winter St. Boston, Mass. 





L. G. BALFOUR CO. 
Atileboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 











Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Library Equipment 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Stockton, Calif., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Furniture and Supplies 

For the School Library 


School Photography 
Wilson-Way School Photo; h 
Cambridge, Mass. ae 
Sound Distributing Systems 
Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass. 


Statuary 
P. P. Caproni & Bros., Boston 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Playing Boswell to Hartwell 
(Continued from Page 95) 


to good citizenship. I wish I 
were able to quote Superintendent 
Hartwell on this subject. He 
expressed the need of teaching 
early restraints in the home in 
a way far more forceful than I 
ever could. 

“A lot of this objection to 
teaching inhibitions is mere fool- 
ishness. It sounds well, but it 
won't work. By and by we 
shall wake up and be more sensi- 
ble.” 

But when the subject of the 
modern youth, the high school 
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boy and girl, came up, Superin- 
tendent Hartwell vigorously flew 
to youth’s defence. 


“T’m optimistic about our high 
school boys and girls. They were 
never finer than they are today. 
It’s the oldsters about whom I 
When our boys 


and girls graduate 


am pessimistic. 
from high 
school their ideals are often far 
higher than the ideals of those 
for whom they go to work. What 
a moral jolt must come to many 
of them on discovering the lack 
of integrity of the kind which 
they had hoped to find on leaving 
school. Made to believe promo- 





tion is awaiting them and that 
good opportunities are just ahead, 
these trustful adolescents are 
sometimes disillusioned at dis- 
covering that the promise was a 
“business ” trick. There’s great 
hope in the ideals and integrity of 
youth. What is most discourag- 
ing is the lack of character in 
the oldsters. We can hope te 
improve the level of social ethics 
if those adults who still have a 
few sparks left of idealism and 
self-control will set out to 
acquire a higher level of personal 
righteousness. Let us not charge 
youth with the delinquencies of 
grown-ups.” 
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BOOK 


LA BELLE NEVERNAISE ET 
AUTRES CONTES. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Edited for school use by 
Ruth Hendrickson Allee. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlantic 
City: American Book Company. 

An American youth who is steep- 
ing himself in French literature and 
customs while sojourning in Paris, 
writes that he likes Alphonse Daudet 
best of all French authors whose 
works he has yet sampled. This handy 
. collection of eight charming tales by 
this much-enjoyed author will appeal 
to teachers because it will appeal to 
students. Supplied with vocabulary 
and a sufficiency of notes, and printed 
in clear type on soft finish paper, this 
text will afford practice in writing and 
speaking as well as reading “la belle 
langue.” Exercises for oral and writ- 
ten composition are ample in amount 
and well devised. On the whole this 
is a book to enliven the second or third 
year of French in high school or the 
corresponding year in college classes. 


TEACHING NUTRITION TO 
BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary 


Swartz Rose, professor of nutrition, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


Proper nutrition is so essential to 
health, efficiency and happiness that a 
knowledge of food values should be 
imparted to every child. This is par- 
ticularly true because the eating habits 
of adults are so firmly fixed as to ren- 
der it unlikely that any marked or 
general reform will take place to save 
them from their own foolishness or 
lack of information. With children 
there is the hope of prevention, the 
hope of giving the right start. 

The book on “Teaching Nutrition” 
is, as, its title indicates, a book for 
teachers. It is written by a member 
of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a teacher whose 
field is the one about which she writes. 

It is one thing to know nutrition 
for one’s self—and not a bad thing 
for teachers on their own account! 
It is quite another thing to know how 
to teach nutrition to boys and girls 
in elementary school. The teaching 
task has been clearly sensed by Miss 
Rose, who suggests simple experiments 
and demonstrations. The book is in- 
terestingly illustrated with charts and 
photographs. 

Teachers desiring a subject and a 
textbook for profitable group study 
should give consideration to this 
volume. Calories and vitamins march 
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through its pages along with children, 
puppies, guinea pigs and white rats. 





THE SHIP BOOK. An Elementary 
Reader in Social Science. By Jean 
H. Dukelow and Hanson Hart Web- 
ster. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Happy transport for juveniles 

(grades 4, 5 and 6 or higher) is pro- 
vided in The Ship Book, by Dukelow 
and Webster. The work is dis- 
tinctive in purpose and delightful in 
attainment. It fairly breathes of the 
sea and the vessels which men have 
made to carry them and their cargoes 
upon its pathless runways. 

Here is material for a ship activity 
—an activity which contains, vast pos- 
sibilities of interest and growth for 
any normal youngster. The book has 
three main parts. The first deals with 
ships as see them today — their 
kinds and uses and distinguishing signs. 
The second part dips into the past, and 
tells of ships that have made history 
and romance, especially the ones that 
have figured in the maritime annals of 
our own America. Part three tells 
how to make ships of various kinds, 
and contains many helpful hints of a 
creative sort. 

The Ship Book abounds in fascinat- 
ing illustrations in black and colors. 
At the front is a two-page map of 
“The Lands of the First Sailors,” 
while the end of the volume has like- 
wise its chart for modern seamen. 
From the striking cover design to the 
last page this book bespeaks originality 
of treatment, a project delightfully 
wrought by those who know not only 
ships but children. 


we 


BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Truman J. Moon, The High School, 
Middletown, New York, and Paul 
B. Mann, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 

The eternal drama of life—animal, 
plant and human—should make fas- 
cinating material for study, and 
whether it does or not, depends only 
upon the manner of presentation. In 
“Biology for Beginners,” by Moon 
and Mann, two teachers of biology in 
high schools have combined their ex- 
periences and constructive energies to 
good purpose in producing a_ well- 
written, well-arranged, decidedly 
teachable text, pointedly illustrated. 

A helpful feature is the brief list of 
words, with pronunciation and simple, 
clear definitions, appearing at the head 





of each chapter. These definitions are 
gathered into a glossary for reference 


at the end of the book. 





This book opens a door on oiled 
hinges to the marvels of the world 
the microscope has revealed. 
ADMFENISTRATION OF THE 


TESTING PROGRAM. By Clifford 

Woody, Ph.D., and Paul V. Sangren, 

Ph.D. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 

Book Company. 

The rapid multiplication of tests for 
every conceivable capacity and con- 
dition of the human personality has 


left a good many schoolmen bewil- 
dered. Just how is one to make 
judicious use of this new material? 


Shall one dabble in the application of 
these modern tools, trying first this 
and then the other? Or would it be 
better to have a carefully worked out 
program, and to follow it through 
with only such changes as new de- 
mands and opportunities suggest? 

Obviously a_ well-arranged pro- 
gram, wisely directed, will yield far 
better results than random experimen- 
tation. 

“Administration of the Testing Pro- 
gram” is a comprehensive and discrim- 
inating manual for the school execu- 
tive who desires to make sensible, ef- 
fective use of tests. The authors are 
heads of research bureaus in higher 
educational institutions of Michigan. 
They have set forth in this book the 
whole procedure with respect to the 
management of testing, including the 
selection of tests to be used, the win- 
ning of teacher co-operation, the div- 
ision of labor in supervising and grad- 
ing, and the recording, interpreting and 
application of the measurements ob- 
tained. 

The book is sane in its conviction 
that the only real value of testing 
arises from its ministry to the needs 
of those tested. This truth has been 
borne in mind by the authors through- 
out the work. Great good should fol- 
low from the consistent practice of the 
principles and methods laid down by 
Woody and Sangren in this illuminat- 
ing, worthwhile treatise on a lively ad- 
ministrative problem, which has grown 
out of the desire of educators to recog- 
nize and deal with individual differ- 
ences. 


Books Received 


“Romance.” By Thomas H, Briggs, 
Max J. Herzberg and Emma UM. 
Bolenius. New York: Houghton 


Mifflin Company. 

“America in the Machine Age.” By 
Louis Weinberg. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

“My First Writing Book.” By J. 
Wahlert and A. Leutheusser.— 
“Better Health for Little Americans.” 
By Lawson.—“Adventures in Happy 
Living.” By Taylor.—‘“Adventures in 
Animal Land.” By Taylor. 
Chicago, Ill.: Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. 

“Stuart Typing.” By E. R. Stuart. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
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CURRENT EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION—A TIME-SAVING FEATURE 








Public Education 
Cost Now Reduced 








WHERE EVERY PUPIL “DOES THINGS” 





By 22 Per Cent kxtra-Curricular Program in Pleasantville Developed 
With Classroom as Unit 


WASHINGTON. — How schools 
are co-operating in reducing costs of 
public education is disclosed in reports 
reaching the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. Estimates based on data sup- 
plied for a special 1932-1933 study in- 
dicate that the cost of education per 
child per day in school has been cut 
fourteen cents since 1929-1930. This 
means a decrease in per capita cost of 
twenty-two per cent. in three years. 

In 1930 the average cost per child 
per day in educating a child in the 
public elementary and high schools 
was 62.8 cents. In 1933 it is estimated 
the figure will be 48.7 cents. Federal 
Office of Education statisticians have 
reason to believe that when the final 
data are in, the resultant average may 
be even less than 48.7 cents. 

Comparison of data for other years 
shows that the decrease in 1933 is 
carrying per capita costs for public 
education to a level lower than any 
year since 1922. The average daily 
cost of educating a child in 1922 was 
51.1. In 1920 it was 38.9 cents per 
child. 

The comparative figures do not dis- 
close the full extent of public educa- 
tion’s. reduction in costs. The figures 
do not take into consideration the in- 
creased proportion of high school 
pupils in the public school population 
Since high school pupils cost about 
twice as much to educate as ele- 
mentary school children, any change 
in the proportion has a profound effect 
on the expense of the school’s under- 
taking. 


Slang Not Undignified, 
College Dean Says 

LOS ANGELES.—tThere is nothing 
undignified in the use of slang, Ralph 
B. Dennis, dean of the school of 
speech at Northwestern University, 
claims. Slang, Dennis believes, keeps 
human expression alive and growing. 
There must be expansion in speech 
just as in industry to keep pace with 
civilization. Though flamboyant at 
times, slang has a definite place in 
modern speech, Dennis declared. “The 
slang of today is the English of tomor- 
row,” he said. “Slang is colorful. It 
is graphic. Some slang does not last, 
but a great proportion remains in our 
everyday speech.” 
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PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. — A 
major factor in the development of 
public school education here over a 
period of more than twenty years has 
been the emphasis placed upon diversi- 
fied, extra-curricular activities. It is 
believed that a balance has _ been 
reached whereby the full value of 
these is obtained without impinging 
upon academic work. 

Effort in this direction began when 
the late John E. Morgan became prin- 








Michigan Wrestles 
With Shifting of 
School Population 


DETROIT, Mich—Has, the district 
school, after more than a century of 
trial in Michigan, justified its existence, 
or must the one-room schoolhouse, in 
which fancy delighted to picture the 
future leaders of the country forming 
their simple, sturdy backgrounds, dis- 
appear before modern conditions? 

Two recent reports on the subject 
contain some rather startling findings 
and radical suggestions. “Informa- 
tion regarding Michigan Schools and 
Their Costs,” issued by the super- 
intendent of public instruction, Web- 
ster H. Pearce, and the “Preliminary 
Report of the State Commission of 
Inquiry into County, Township and 
School District Government,” giving 
the results of a survey directed by 
Lent D. Upson, of the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research, have be- 
come available, and seem to show that 
the system under which the schools of 
Michigan function is becoming anti- 
quated. 

Two phases of the problem present 
themselves, both arising from the re- 
markable shifting of population dur- 
ing the past twenty years, which has 
left some parts of the state virtual 
wilderness, and made other sections 
congested urban districts. 

A complete reorganization of the 
school system, with a shifting of the 
emphasis away from districts, is be- 
lieved by many to be the inevitable 
next step. _ ee 


cipal of the local high school, and 
steady progress was made until his 
death in 1930. His policies have been 
continued by Requa W. Bell, who suc- 
ceeded him. 

Mr. Bell’s extra-curricular pro- 
gram is organized around the class- 
room as a unit. In athletics, for 
example, each of fourteen unit rooms 
in the high school has a_ basketball 
team for girls and another for boys. 
The result is 224 pupils participating 
in that sport in addition to the teams 
representing the school in inter-com- 
munity games, 

The high school students themselves 
select the extra-curricular activities to 
which they are attracted, and follow 
these through with membership and 
participation of faculty-guided clubs 
devoted to astronomy, mathematics 
and other science; journalism, politics, 
history, the arts, handicraft, garden- 
ing and other subjects. These clubs 
meet in the morning before the aca- 
demic schooi day begins. Their activ- 
ities are continued after regular 
school hours and on holidays and Sat- 
urdays. 

Club activities are integrated in 
many ways. An instance of this in 
actual operation occurred last Christ- 
mas week. The Wig and Mask Club 
decided to hold a Christmas party for 
all children of Pleasantville and vicin- 
ity. Students wrote the production, 
designed and prepared scenery, pro- 
vided stage properties and costumes, 
and the entire student body sold tickets. 

Extra-curricular activities have not 
been confined to the high school. Ele- 
mentary pupils from the fifth grade 
up are introduced to the method, 
which prepares them for the circum- 
stances of high school attendance. 

Two years ago a movement for stu- 
dent government took root mong the 
students of the high school, and soon 
came to fruition. The apex of stu- 
dent government system in the school 
now is a student court, which receives 
written charges and hands down de- 
cisions with recommendations to the 
principal for penalties. The court sits 
every Monday. 
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BARTER IN SOUTH 
Cows and Cotton. Swapped 
for Education 


ATLANTA, Ga. — Southern boys 
and girls are swapping cows and cot- 
ton for college education in these days 
when Dixie’s dirt. still pays its regular 
semi-annual dividends in victuals. 

A lot of schools—even universities— 
will trade some learning for ‘lasses, 
books for bulls. Hard times and 
mortgages don’t mean anything to 
Louisiana cane fields, Mississippi cotton 
lands, Alabama pea patches and 
Georgia peach trees. For years many 
Southern colleges have accepted farm 
produce for students’ expenses, and 
now it’s quite the thing to swap a few 
sweet potatoes and maybe some spinach 
for an education. 

It is not unusual at some schools to 
see a farmer and his son drive up in 
a truck or mule wagon loaded with 
molasses, corn meal and _ cabbages. 
Maybe there’s a yearling aboard. The 
boy is fresh from the cotton furrows. 
His hair has been trimmed by his 
mother. His jeans are cut-downs from 
his father’s best suit. The father will 
have to wear overalls, but his boy will 
have a chance to “git some Il’arnin’.” 
Some fathers are like that. 

The school will accept the produce 
as tuition for the student. Next month 
the father will fetch some fresh 
water-ground meal for the school, and 
the mother will send a pound of her 
best butter, or a jar of fig preserves 
for the teacher who has been good to 
her boy. 


Education Report 
On China Assailed 


NEW YORK.—The findings of the 
recently published report of the 
League of Nations’ mission of edu- 
cational experts to China on the re- 
organization of education in China, 
which criticized the predominance and 
effects of American educational 
methods, are challenged in a critique 
issued by Dr. Stephen Duggan, 
director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. Dr. Duggan says 
in part: “If China is to survive in the 
twentieth century she must of neces- 
sity modify her institutions and her 
traditions in such manner as will 
enable her to meet the demands which 
a fluid and dynamic _ civilization, 
founded upon scientific concepts and 
technical equipment, places upon all 
nations today. The famines, floods, 
droughts and plagues which afflict 
China, the control of which is of pri- 
mary significance if she is to enhance 
the material and spiritual welfare of 
her people, demand improvements in 
transportation, communication, san- 
jtation and industry. A knowledge of 
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these cannot be obtained by a study 
either of Chinese traditionalism or of 
European feudalism of previous cen- 
turies. It is primarily hecause Ameri- 


_ can civilization is founded upon these 


achievements to a greater extent than 
any other that the writer believes that 
the cultural conditions of the United 
States are quite as suitable as 
European conditions for adaptation to 
Chinese requirements.” Dr. Duggan 
makes it clear that the critique is aimed 
primarily at a few positions which 
seem to him untenable, but that “the 
great majority of the report’s recom- 
mendations can receive the hearty ap- 
proval of educators throughout the 
world.” 


Rutgers to Let Jobless 
Attend Classes Free 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Luther 
H. Martin, registrar of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has announced that unemployed 
men over thirty will be admitted with- 
out charge to the university’s, regular 
undergraduate classes beginning Janu- 
ary 30. Applicants must show evidence 
of unemployment and inability to pay 
the regular fees and buy their own 
books. Each applicant will be re- 
quired to interview the dean of the 
college or school in which he seeks to 
study, in order to determine whether 
he has sufficient education or experi- 
ence. Credit for completed work will 
be given upon later payment of tuition. 
The schools and colleges which will 
admit unemployed men include the col- 
lege of arts and sciences, college of 
agriculture, the schools of education, 
engineering and chemistry and the de- 
partment of ceramics. 








South Carolina Pupils Are 
Feeding Schoolmates 


DARLINGTON, S. C. — An 
unusual story of charity has come 
to light here. It had its begin- 
ning just before the Christmas 
holidays, when the secretary of 
the county Red Cross unit spoke 


at the Rosenwald School for 
Negroes, at Society Hill, near 
here, and advised the students 


what they could do to aid less 
fortunate classmates. 

Now those children who are 
financially able are bringing daily 
lunches to their undernourished 
classmates, and twenty-five pupils 
are thus receiving a midday meal 
that they otherwise would not 
have. The food is prepared by 
the school’s domestic science de- 
partment. The domestic science 
classes also are making garments 
out of Red Cross cloth, and dis- 
tributing them to needy pupils. 








SUPERSTITIONS SWAY 
STUDENTS AT EXAMS 


BOSTON.—Some students tote a 
rabbit's foot, and others carry horse- 
shoes or dolls around with them. The 
students who do it are superstitious, 
and think that the. exams which are 
thrust upon them may turn out better 
if a sleek bit of fur lies in. their 
pockets. 

At Boston University’s college of 
business administration black again has 
become the predominating shade, and 


youths wearing black neckties enter 
examination chambers quietly. One 
junior girl student carries a toy 


Scotch terrier to every examination. 
She calls her pet Ikky, and firmly be- 
lieves that the mascot has helped her 
to continued success in final examina- 
tions over the last three years. 

Another strange visitor in examina- 
tion rooms is Oscar, pet snake be- 
longing to Robert B. Spilman, of New- 
ton. Kenneth Bert, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
has an aversion to a razor during the 
examination periods, and consequently 
cultivates a considerable beard. 

Two girl students at the College of 
Practical Arts and Letters carry from 
exam to exam the most old-fashioned 
tokens—horseshoes. To them the 
horseshoe is the only “logical” good- 
luck emblem. 


Hanover College Takes 

Land for Tuition Fees 
MADISON, Wis. — Hanover Col- 

lege here will accept land suitable for 

reforestation at the rate of $10 an 

acre in payment of tuition fees, Presi- 

dent Albert S. Parker, Jr., has an- 


nounced. The college will hold the 
land for future development and 
revenue from timber, he said. Dr. 


Parker said there was much marginal 
land in the Southern Indiana hills 
which should be turned into forests, 
and he expected many young men and 
women to take advantage of the col- 
lege’s offering. Hanover is a co-edu- 
cational institution founded in 1827 and 
supported by the Presbyterian Church. 
It has an enrollment of 335. 


Maynard School 
Salaries Reduced 

MAYNARD, Mass.—The Maynard 
school committee has voted to reduce 
the salaries of the entire employee per- 
sonnel of the public schools ten per 
cent. Superintendent of Schools James 
P. King said a petition of the school 
teachers that they be allowed to con- 
tinue a voluntary contribution of ten 
per cent. of their salaries for the com- 
ing year was not acted on by the 
school committee. This cut in salaries 
will make possible a reduction of $23,- 
000 in the school budget, making a 
total of $91,900, as against a budget of 
$114,000 last year. 
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This is Book Repairing Season 
One Half Hour, Once a Week 


devoted to repairing inside damages to textbooks will save many books 
from being discarded. 


Holden Self Binders Holden “T” Binders 
Holden Gummed Cloth Tape 


Holden Transparent Paper and Cloth 
“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine’ 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New England Colleges 

Helping Communities 
WASHINGTON. — New England 

colleges, the Federal Office of Educa- 


tion reported, are helping their stu- 
dents and communities tide over a 


courses for the unemployed, are low- 
ering tuition, making more _ scholar- 
ships available, and contributing 
directly to relief work. Tufts, Holy 
Cross, and Rhode Island College of 


Education were among those offering 


Mass., was in the group which de- 
creased student fees or broadened 
scholarship offerings. Aiding in the 
movement to obtain work for un- 
employed persons, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has been provid- 
ing jobs at $15 a week to graduates. 





instruction of some kind for men and The Massachusetts College of Oste- 
without jobs. The State opathy is listed as giving aid to the 
College at Bridgewater, destitute ill. 


period of economic stress. A nation- 
wide inquiry showed that colleges and Women 


universities are arranging special Teachers’ 
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This provocative book, representing the consensus of 
opinion of seven prominent scholars, may prove to be 
the most important contribution of our times to edu- 
cational thought. With courage and honesty it lays 
bare the evils of what has passed for education and 
charts a new course, which, if followed, promises to 
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the place of dominance in civilization which it should 
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U. 8S. CHILDREN SEND 
TOKENS TO CHINESE 


NEW YORK. — Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, executive secretary of the 
Committee on World Friendship 


Among Children, recently announced 
the fourth campaign to promote inter- 
national good will between the chil- 
dren of America and China. Juring 
this campaign the committee hopes 
that more than 100,000 friendship sym- 
bols, folios containing bilingual good- 
will messages, lithographs of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln and the 
Bridal Veil Falls in Yosemite Valley, 
as well as a small American flag, will 
be distributed to the young citizens of 
China. 

This year the committee has desig- 
nated May 18 as “World Good-Will 
Day,” following a custom that has long 
been established in England and Wales. 
With the co-operation of their school 
teachers and leaders American children 
have been asked to prepare good-will 
messages, which will be broadcast in all 
languages to all lands. The messages 
will later be bound and sent to the 
League of Nations. 

In the three former friendship cam- 
paigns dolls were sent to Japan, school- 
bags to Mexico, and treasure chests tc 
the Philippines. 


Education in Peril 
Payson Smith Declares 
BOSTON.—With a clear warning 
of the danger of the présént time, 
when school activities are being cur- 
tailed, and when threats that education 
may even be discussed as something 
that could be abandoned, Dr. Payson 
Smith, the Massachusetts commissioner 
of education, went on the air recently 
on a nation-wide network to urge the 
need of guarding the nation’s chief as- 
sets—its children as its next citizens. 
He pointed out that there is in the 
Constitution of every state in the 
country a pledge for the support of 
universal education, because the 
founders knew that education is an 
assurance of civic welfare and 
economic prosperity. 


Presses Federal 
Aid for Schools 

WASHINGTON. — Arguments _ for 
authorizing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to lend money to states to 
support public school systems have 
been advanced by Senator George, who 
is asking early action on his bill to 
this effect. Warning that continuance 
of present conditions would result in 
“the collapse of the public school sys- 
tem,” he said: “ The official figures of 
the Office of Education show that in 
a number of states all or nearly all 
of the rural schools of some counties 
either have closed already or will close 
within the new year.” 
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Course in Marriage 
Offered at Butler 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—To prepare 
for matrimony, or to solve family 
problems of, the already wedded, But- 
ler University has announced it will 
offer a course in marriage. The in- 
structor will be Charles R. Metz- 
ger, thirty-nine, twice-married attorney, 
with experience in divorce cases. The 
two-cheaper-than-one theory doesn’t 
apply here, although married couples 
may register for $7.50, while single 
students pay $5 per semester. Dr. Al- 
bert E. Bailey, dean of the university 
extension division, pointed to the 
Marion County (Indianapolis) divorce 
rate for 1920 of. 40.55 divorces for 
each 100 weddings, as compared with 
the 16.6 rate for the entire nation. “We 
have become convinced that some spe- 
cial degree of education now is needed 
for happiness in marriage,” he said. 
The new course will include weekly 
evening lectures on the physical, 
psychological, economic, social and re- 
ligious aspects of wedded life. 


Massachusetts Schools 
Use Fourth of Taxes 
AMHERST, Mass.—A ‘study of the 
tax situation in Massachusetts by Dr. 
David Rozman, of Massachusetts State 
College, revealed that more of the 1931 
tax dollar was, spend on education than 
on any other individual purpose. The 
chief source of tax income, or more 
than fifty per cent., was real estate. In 
the distribution Dr. Rozman found 
that of every dollar in taxes paid dur- 
ing the year, 90.9 cents were spent 
for local purposes; 5.8 cents went to 
county governments, and the remain- 
ing 3.3 cents were spent for state-wide 
purposes by the state government. 
Considering expenditures of all Mas- 
sachusetts governmental units the tax 
dollar was spent as follows: Education, 
27.1 cents; interest and debt payments, 
16.1; highway, 12.1; fire and police 
protection, 10.8; public welfare, 8.5: 
health and sanitation, 6.2; public serv- 
ice enterprises, 4.5; care of mental 
disease patients, 3.3; general govern- 
ment, 3.1; courts, 1.7; correction, 1.4, 
and miscellaneous, 5.2. 








Twelve Centuries Mark 
High School 


EMMERICH, Germany. — The 
high school in this quaint Rhine 
river town is in its 1200th year. 

From its inauguration in 733 un- 
til 1788 it was a religious school. 
Then it was taken over by the 
Knights of Malta, until closed in 
1811 by Napoleon. The govern- 
ment opened it as a public school 
in 1832. 





SMALLEST SCHOOL 


Three Pupiis and Teacher the 
Personnel 

KNOX, N. Y.—A faded portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln hangs over the door 
of the red schoolhouse on the hill 
where little Miss Catherine Ostrander 
teaches what she believes to be one of 
the smallest public schools in the 
world. 

When all the class is present there 
are just three pupils in the District 4 
school, whose mistress is hardly more 
than a school girl herself. On cold 
winter days the attendance drops to 
two, or even one, for mountain winds 
sweep huge snow drifts across the 
roads to the little frame building. 

Even Miss Ostrander, in her small 
car, often has to wait for snow plows 
to clear the road. Every morning she 
drives from Schoharie, twelve miles 
away. 

And every morning Eddie Shafer, 
fourteen, who lives nearby, comes 
early with his books slung over his 
shoulder, to start the wood fire in the 
big stove in the centre of the room. 
At 9 o’clock come Mary Tice and 
Velma, both nine. 
pupils. 

Abraham Lincoln looks down from 
the wall, and the American flag flaps 
outside the door as the lessons begin. 

“The class is so small, and I am able 
to give so much attention to each 
pupil,” Miss Ostrander explains, “that 
Mary Ellen can take both third and 
fourth-grade work, and Velma, fifth. 
Eddie is in the eighth grade, and al- 
ready has passed one regents test.” 


They are the other 














Professors, 
Teachers, 
Students 


find this congenial House a 
most restful place in which to 
spend mid-term recesses or 
other vacation and holiday 
periods. The Northfield offers 
a complete change from the 
routine of the classroom and 
the pressure of school work. 
Homelike atmosphere. Oppor- 
tunity for quiet rest. Invig- 
orating thrill of WINTER 
SPORTS. Rates $3.75 daily, 
$20 weekly and up, American 
Plan. Handy by train or 
motor. Write for folder, to 
Ambert G. Moody, Mgr. 
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Teacher Supply Rises As 
Pupil Enrollment Falls 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Because 
the problem of placement for recently 
graduated and certificated teachers has 
grown increasingly acute, need for a 
co-ordinated program such as recom- 
mended in the survey made by the 
Carnegie Foundation is urgent, says 
Dr. G. A. Rice, associate professor of 
education and director of practice 
teaching at the University of Cali- 
fornia, in a bulletin from that institu- 
tion. “Since 1925,” says Dr. Rice, 
“there has been a surplus of high 
school _ teachers in the state. 
Each year, while the number 
trained has increased, opportunities for 
employment have decreased. By 1927 
the surplus of teachers had risen to 
more than 3,000 in the secondary field 
alone. Last year that figure had more 
than doubled. To make matters worse, 
the number of pupils in public schools 
has started to decline. Estimates indi- 
cate there will be fewer pupils in the 
first grade in 1936, over the entire 
country, than there were in 1918, a 
decrease of 25 per cent. The decline, 
first making itself felt in the elemen- 
tary field, is now affecting the second- 
ary field.” The survey to which Dr. 
Rice refers was made by the Carnegie 
Foundation last year. It recommended 
unified control, regulation of supply 
and demand, simpler certificates, cer- 


tification by teaching fields and elim- 
ination of teacher-training institutions 
least qualified to train teachers. 


Extend Hygiene 
Instruction in Schools 
COLUMBUS, O.—There is a 
growing interest in the introduction of 
systematic instruction in hygiene for 
all students in secondary schools. The 
State Departments of Education in 
Ohio and in Pennsylvania have issued 
courses of study for all high school 
grades. In Alabama the standard 
course for senior high schools now 
includes one hour of health education 
per week in each year. In New York 
city the new health-education program 
calls for the teaching of hygiene in 
high schools for four terms, one 
period a week or its equivalent. Syl- 
labi on personal hygiene and home 
hygiene have been published recently. 


Brazil Checks Fascist 
Textbooks in Schools 

SAO PAULO, Brazil—Sao Paulo 
state educational authorities recently 
closed several Polish, Syrian and 
Italian schools for giving instruction 
solely in foreign languages. Brazilian 
law requires that the primary language 
in schools must be Portuguese. Italian 
institutions, the authorities charged, 
had been using semi-official textbooks 
from Italy, which included much 
fascist propaganda. 
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| EVERY TEACHER AND SUPERINTENDENT NEEDS IT 
Booklet “HOW TO APPLY AND SECURE PROMOTION, etc., ete.” 
including 15 points on which the success or failure of a teacher 


Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., 


Denver, Colo. 














EMERSON College of Oratory 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
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THE ARLO BOOKS 


INTERPRETATION 
The Middle West says 


I am enclosing an order for 36 ANDRE. Your books have met 
with the most general favor of any group that it has been my 
I think it is a fine tribute to your efforts, and I 
want to congratulate you for your work in giving to the youth of 


(signed) C. A. HUDSON, Supt. of Schools, 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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Fremont, Ohio. 














Grins 


Between Grinds 





Traffic Paradox 

“Father, freight is goods that are 
sent by water or land, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right, son.” 

“Well, then, why is it that the 
freight that goes by ship is called a 
cargo, and when it goes by car it is 
called a shipment?” 

ee 
Behaviorism 

One day a burglar was arrested in 
the home of a Washington matron, 
and the next evening at dinner she 
told Supreme Court Justice Holmes all 
about it. 

“I went right down to the jail and 
talked to that burglar,” she said earn- 
estly. “I told him how evil his way of 
life was. I told him how much hap- 
pier he would be if he reformed. I 
talked to him for two hours,” 


“Poor man,” murmured Holmes. 
“Poor man!” 

e 6° 

Stranded 


“George, dear, do you remember we 
spent New Year’s Day in Florida on 
the sands? Where will we spend this 
one?” 4 

“In Chicago, on the rocks,” 

ee - 
Few to the Ear 

“The farmers in their hard luck keep 
cheerful,” said Arthur M. Hyde, sec- 
retary of agriculture. 

“A stranger from the city,” he went 
on, “was in the general store in a 
Western town, when a farmer with 
white whiskers was telling of a crop 
failure many years ago. 

“Yep, stranger, our corn crop sure 
did fail us then. Why, one hot day 
we had corn for dinner, and pap ate 
sixteen acres of it.’” 

ee 
A Moving Appeal 

A missionary had delivered a lecture 
relating his experiences in various 
parts of the world. He concluded with 
an earnest appeal for funds to keep up 
the good work, and added that even 
the children would be welcome to give 
their mite. 

When the meeting was over, he was 
pleased to see a boy pressing forward 
to meet him. He held out his hand to 
the boy, and said: “I’m glad to sce 
you, my little man. I always take a 
great interest in children. I suppose 
you would like to contribute to the ’ 
cause.” 

“Well,” replied the little boy, “what 
I wanted to ask was whether you have 
any foreign stamps to give away?” 
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LOCAL COUNCIL URGED 
Citizens’ Conference Report 
Seeks Public Support 


WASHINGTON. — Reorganization 
of local governments and school dis- 
tricts has been recommended as a 
method of adjusting present-day edu- 
cational needs with economic con- 
ditions caused by the depression. 

It formed one of the principal 
declarations of policy formulated by a 
committee which consolidated findings 
of the Citizens’ Conference on the 
Crisis in Education recently held here, 
with representatives of 
farm, labor, business and 
groups taking part. 

The report urges the creation of local 
councils, wholly unofficial, but broadly 


educational, 
tax-study 


representative, “to mobilize and clarify 
public opinion in order to deal more 
generously and wisely with the pres- 
ent crisis in education.” 

The report stresses the belief that 
education is a fundamental obligation 
of public policy, and that educational 
procedure must be evaluated eventually 
in terms “of far-reaching and broadiy 
inclusive social purpose.” 

“The major wastes, in education should 
be eliminated through the abolition of 
control over and interference with 
education by politicians, of political ap- 
pointments and of political corruption,” 
the report said. 

The group urged lawmaking bodies 
to give priority to legislation which 
will alleviate conditions in communities 
now being required to make injurious 
curtailments in their school programs 
because of unusual burdens, inequit- 
able tax faulty fiscal 
machinery. 

. 


systems or 


Playgrounds Held 
Safest for Sports 

NEW YORK. — Schoolboy athletes 
are most in danger of accident when 
they are at play in the gymnasium, are 
in less danger on the athletic field, and 
are safest on the playground, Frank S. 
Lhoyd, an associate professor in New 
York University’s School of Educa- 
tion, said at the recent conference here 
of the American Student Health Assa- 
ciation. Professor Lloyd reported on 
early results of an exhaustive study of 
physical education launched under the 
sponsorship of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters in 
co-operation with New York Univer- 
sity School of Education. The study 
has been completed in the secondary 
school field, covering a school popula- 
lation of more than 500,000 children. 
“In studying the incidence of acci- 
dents according to the number of peo- 
ple participating in the various activi- 
ties,” he said, “the activities which are 
more hazardous are found to be touch 
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football, heavy apparatus work and 
football. The next group of activities 
rated as very hazardous are lacrosse, 
wrestling and tumbling.” 


West New York Schgols 
Bar “Merchant of Venice” 
WEST NEW YORK, N. J— 
Students in the public schools of West 
New York hereafter will not study 
Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice” 
as, part of their English course, due to 
the protest of Rabbi Emanual Lifshitz. 
Carlos A. Woodworth, principal of the 
West New York High School, and 
Harry L. Bain, superintendent of 
schools, decided to delete the play from 
program after Rabbi 
Lifshitz had voiced his protest in a 
letter to the superintendent. They an- 
nounced that another play “of equal 
merit” will replace it. Rabbi Lifshitz’s 
letter said that the manner in which 
the character Shylock is presented in 
the play tends to create an “unhealthy 
emotional attitude between Jew and 
non-Jew.” 


the English 


Previous protests against 
the play have resulted in its elimination 
from the curriculum of public schools 
in Paterson, N. J. 


Legislators Go to School 
In North Carolina 

RALEIGH, N. C.—-Many new mem- 
bers of North Carolina’s legislature 
are going to school when they are not 
listening to the sonorous speeches of 
the veterans in the hall of the Senate 
or House. Jecause so many of the 
1933 members had never served in the 
legislature Thad Eure, principal clerk 
of the House, conceived the idea of a 
“legislative school” to instruct the new 
members on parliamentary routine and 
other phases of their work. 


Denmark Adds 
Year of School 
COPENHAGEN,.—As a _ provision 
against further unemployment, Den- 
mark is extending the period of com- 
pulsory school attendance one year. 
The usual enrollment 
among apprentices in various trades 
would thus be reduced by one year‘s 
complement. At a meeting at the Min- 
istry of Public Education it was agreed 
to use this extra year for practical 
instruction of value to apprentices en- 
tering the trades. 


increase of 


Nova Scotia School 
Has Only Two Pupils 

TRURO, N. S.—Carr’s School in 
Antrim, Halifax County, is claiming 
the record as the world’s smallest pub- 
lic school. It has two pupils, Edwin 
Hirtle and Irvin Dillman. A regular 
board of school trustees oversees the 
institution, and Mrs. Raymond Mc- 
Michael, the teacher, holds regular ses- 
sions there every day. 





DEAN PETTEE, 57 YEARS 
WITH UNIVERSITY, IS 80 
DURHAM, N. H. — Dean Charles 

Holmes Pettee, of New Hampshire, 
observed his eightieth birthday recently, 
and rounded out fifty-seven years of 
service to the university as teacher and 
administrator. He is in good health, 
and is at his desk daily. 

Dean Pettee was born in Manchester 
February 2, 1853. He was educated 
in the public schools, graduating from 
the high schoo! in 1870, from Dart- 
mouth in 1874, and Thayer School of 
Civil Engineering in 1876. He was an 
instructor in 1876-1877 in the Thayer 
School and in New Hampshire College, 
then a department of Dartmouth. In 
1877 he accepted the position of pro- 
fessor of mathematics in New Hamp- 
shire College, and continued to hold 
that position until 1917. He was ap- 
pointed dean of the college in 1888, and 
still continues in that position. He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from New Hampshire in 1913. He 
was acting president of the university 
three times. 


Crowded Soviet Colleges 

To Drop 10,000 Students 
MOSCOW. 10,000 students 

will be dropped from the rosters of 

Moscow 


Some 


universities soon, it was 
learned, because of over-crowding in 
the universities and lack of funds to 
support the students. The technical 
grounds for ousting the students is ex- 
pected to be stated as poor scholarship 
and “improper social status.” It is un- 
certain whether some of the students 
will be 


‘ 


included in the class of 
‘socially undesirable’ elements who 
are to be sent to work in lumber camps 
and mines in the government’s whole- 
sale shifting of populations 


King Will Transfer 
School to Palace 


BUCHAREST, Rumania. — King 
Carol has decided to summon to 
Bucharest the highest ranking students 
in the first class at the military 
academy which Prince Michael attends. 
Classes will be instituted in the royal 
palace. Michael will then be able to 
continue his schooling without leaving 
the palace. 


To Seek Small 
Loans for Schools 

ELLOREE, S. C.—Behind $7,000 in 
paying the salaries of school teachers, 
the school trustees of this little town 
are going to try borrowing at home 
in five and ten-dollar amounts. The 
plan of relief was adopted at a mass 
meeting of patrons. Part of the $7,0% 
is for salaries during the 1931-32 ses- 
sion. 
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